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THE SULEYMANIYE COMPLEX IN ISTANBUL: 
AN INTERPRETATION 



The Siileymaniye complex (kulliye), sponsored by 
Sultan Siileyman the Lawgiver and built in Istanbul 
between 1550 and 1557, is the largest of the Ottoman 
building enterprises (plates 1, 2). 1 It is a rationally 
planned socioreligious complex with geometrically 
organized dependencies, consisting of the monumental 
Siileymaniye mosque and two mausolea (tombs of the 
sultan and his wife Haseki Hiirrem Sultan, built in a 
walled enclosure) at the center (plate 3), separated by 
an outer courtyard from four general madrasas; two 
specialized madrasas — one for the study of medicine 
(tibb medresesi), and the other for the study of hadith 
(ddru' l-hadis); a Koran school for children 
mu c allimh,ane); a hospital (ddru' l-pifd 7 ); a hostel 
a public kitchen (irndret-i c amire); a hammam; a 
caravanserai; and rows of small shops (plates 4-7). 2 

Because this monumental building complex is well 
documented and stands today almost as it was built, it 
has neither to be reconstructed nor dated, but it does 
pose problems of interpretation for the historian. Its 
roles in the evolution of the Ottoman kulliye type and in 
the development of the Ottoman classical style of ar- 
chitecture have been studied, 3 but those studies center 
mainly on classifying Ottoman architecture according 
to formal criteria, such as typologies of dome structure 
or space, and have underplayed its cultural 
significance, seeking its meaning in the architect's in- 
ventions rather than in the patron's intent. 4 In the case 
of the Siileymaniye, that approach leads to interpreta- 
tions of this building complex solely in terms of Sinan's 
artistic intentions. 5 Although Sinan's creative genius 
and his role as an inventive synthesizer of architectural 
traditions in the Mediterranean and the Middle East 
are undeniable, seeing his buildings only as modular 
structures based on a rational organization of abstract 
forms results in misconceptions about the cultural 
meanings they carried in their own time. 

Ottoman architects did not formulate a theoretical 
framework for their architecture comparable to those 
found in the treatises of Alberti or Vitruvius, but that 
does not justify the conclusion that Ottoman architec- 



ture was merely functional. Cultural associations do 
tend to lose their charge over time, and today in 
republican Turkey most of the Siileymaniye 's 
references to Ottoman institutions have been forgotten. 
But that it once had culturally assigned symbolic mean- 
ing can be demonstrated by analyzing the references to 
its architecture in its endowment deed, inscriptions, 
contemporary histories, and travel literature. 

Written sources are obviously useful for confirming 
the dates and other details about the Siileymaniye 's 
construction, but it is less often recognized that they can 
also provide conceptual categories and ideological im- 
plications that can clarify a building's meaning. 
Through them, it can be made clear that, in the case of 
the Siileymaniye, the a priori notions on which the 
formalist-functionalist interpretation is based do not 
reveal all levels of its architectural meaning. Here an at- 
tempt will be made to interpret the Siileymaniye com- 
plex by seeking to uncover the mechanisms through 
which its manifold layers of meaning were produced in 
its original social context. In saying this I claim neither 
to have exhausted all the cultural associations of the 
Siileymaniye complex nor to have found meanings that 
can be assigned solely to it, but only to demonstrate that 
culturally recognized symbolic and ideological associa- 
tions do constitute a significant aspect of the 
Siileymaniye's multilayered architectural discourse. 
Those interacting layers of meaning on which this 
ideological discourse is based can be classified as: func- 
tional; connotative (i.e., cultural associations and 
myths); formal (architectonic); and literal (its inscrip- 
tions). Each will be dealt with in turn to show how they 
unite to communicate a single, consistent political state- 
ment of power and legitimization. 

THE FUNCTIONAL LEVEL 

The Siileymaniye mosque and the dependencies 
tightly organized around it comprise a unit with various 
social, religious, and educational functions. In earlier 
times these functions were met by multipurpose zawiya- 
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Plate 1. Istanbul. Suleymaniye complex. Plans from Wolfgang Miiller-Wiener, Bildlexicon zur Topogmphie Istanbul* (Tubingen, 1977). 
1. Hospital; 2. Public kitchen; 3. Hospice; 4. Medical school; 5. Second madrasa; 6. First madrasa; 7. Koran school; 8. Fountain; 9. Outer 
court; 10. Latrines; 11. Marble courtyard with fountain; 12. Mosque; 13. Mausoleum of Sultan Siileyman; 14. Mausoleum of Haseki Hiirrem 
Sultan; 15. Chamber of the mausoleum keeper; 16. Third madrasa; 17. Fourth madrasa; 18. School of hadith; 19. Hammam; 20. Tomb of 

Sinan the architect. 
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Plate 2. Siileymamye complex. View from 
the Golden Horn. (Unless otherwise 
stated, all photographs are by the author.) 



Plate 3. Suleymaniye complex. Mausolea 

of Siileyman and his wife and the 

mausoleum keeper's chamber. 








Plate 4. Suleymaniye complex. First and 

second madrasas. Gn the mosque's west 

side. 
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Plate 5. Suleymaniye complex. Third and 

fourth madrasas on a terraced slope 

overlooking the Golden Horn. On the 

mosque's east side. 



Plate 6. Suleymaniye complex. Medical 
school and hospital. 





Plate 7. Suleymaniye complex. Public kit- 
chen and hostel. 
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mosques and their depencies — madrasas, mausolea, 
and caravanserais. 6 Zawiya-mosques were built by col- 
onizer sheikhs and state officials, as well as sultans, to 
provide charitable social, religious, and educational ser- 
vices similar to those later offered by the more elaborate 
imperial complexes built after Constantinople fell to the 
Turks in 1453. 

Early Ottoman complexes in Bursa and Edirne con- 
sisted of dependencies loosely arranged around a 
zawiya-mosque with flanking hostels used for informal 
gatherings or as lodgings for itinerant and resident 
Sufis. The incorporation of hostels into the fabric of 
these mosques entrusted to Sufi sheikhs demonstrates 
the significant spiritual and social role of colonizer 
sheikhs in the early conquest period. The gradual aban- 
donment of the zawiya-mosque type after the fall of 
Constantinople coincides with the declining social func- 
tion of Sufi sheikhs as a result of the increasing cen- 
tralization of the Ottoman state.' 

In Mehmed II' s monumental complex built between 
1463 and 1470, the hostel is detached from the 
mosque's fabric and established as a dependency (plate 
8), perhaps reflecting the declining role of the Sufi 
sheikhs during Mehmed' s reign. The centrally organ- 
ized geometric plan of this complex also seems to ex- 
press the centralizing tendencies of the Ottoman state. 
Neither Bayezid II's three complexes in Istanbul, 
Edirne, and Amasya (1481-1512), nor Selim I's modest 
complex in Istanbul (c. 1520) approach its grand 
scheme. It was the largest Ottoman complex until the 
building of the Suleymaniye. Siileyman, too, following 
Mehmed's example, detaches the hostel from his 
mosque — an architectural development that coincides 
with the strict control of the zawiyas, the purge of the 
Sufi orders, and the conversion of the Sufi convents of 
Bayezid IPs reign into Sunni madrasas under 
Siileyman. 8 The detaching of the hostel from the 
Suleymaniye mosque, the majority of whose dependen- 
cies are Sunni madrasas, seems again to be an attempt 
to express in architectural terms the subordination of 
Sufism to the powerful orthodox Islamic state and the 
growing importance of the ulema and of Sunni Islam 
during Siileyman's reign (1520-66). 

Despite their striking structural similarities, the com- 
plexes of Mehmed II and Siileyman were built to serve 
different ideological functions. When the Conqueror 
declared himself the successor of the Byzantine emperor 
by assuming the title sultan-i Rum, he was still surround- 
ed by a predominantly Christian population. But after 
Selim I's conquest of the Arab lands of Asia and Africa 



and Siileyman's subsequent conquest of central 
Mesopotamia, the Ottoman frontier state could be 
transformed into an Islamic empire, and Sultan 
Siileyman could claim to be its supreme caliph. 9 That 
claim, however, required the reinforcement of the 
Islamic imperial tradition. In Siileyman's law code 
(kanunndme), which was adapted to his predominantly 
Muslim empire, the earlier title of sultan-i Rum, used by 
Mehmed, is replaced by pddisdh-i Islam, and the ab- 
solute sovereignty ( c u?f) of the sultan stressed in Meh- 
med's code of laws is subordinated in Siileyman's law 
codes to the Shari c a. 10 In this new context, Siileyman 
established the religious law of Islam as the basis for his 
administration, which explains the growing interest in 
jurisprudence and the elaboration of the orthodox 
Islamic apparatus of law during his reign. 11 This 
strongly institutionalized orthodoxy becomes the 
ideological support of the Ottoman state against both 
the Shi c ite Safavid dynasty and the heterodox 
movements of Anatolia. 

These policies allow us to surmise that Siileyman in- 
tended his complex to serve an ideological function 
rather different from Mehmed's. The complex spon- 
sored by Mehmed II was built to turn the fallen and 
half-deserted city into a center of learning and of 
monumental buildings to support his imperial claims to 
the Byzantine succession. Its endowment deed express- 
ly states that its numerous madrasas were built "to 
repair and fill with light the house of knowledge, and to 
convert the imperial capital to a realm of learning." 12 
But those madrasas also suggest an attempt to impress 
state control over education by placing the ulema in in- 
stitutions centrally controlled by the state. 13 On the 
other hand, because they were built in a different con- 
text, the Siileymaniye madrasas represent the growing 
political role of the ulema in legitimizing Siileyman's 
rule through the Sunni doctrine of the orthodox state. 
This changing role of the ulema under Siileyman's 
reign was reflected in the sultan's reclassification of 
educational institutions, according to which the 
Suleymaniye ddru 1-hadTs ranked above all educational 
institutions including the four Suleymaniye madrasas 
dedicated to the four Sunni schools of law (as were the 
sultan's four madrasas in Mecca), a change that reveals 
the growing importance of the Shari c a in the ad- 
ministration of the state. 14 Siileymaniye 's waqfiyya 
gives the function of the madrasas: "to elevate matters 
of religion and religious sciences in order to strengthen 
the mechanisms of worldly sovereignty and to reach 
happiness in the afterworld." 15 
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Plate 8. Istanbul. Mehmed IPs complex. Plan from Ekrem Hakki Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimarisinde Fatih Devri (855-8861 1451-1481) (Istanbul, 

1973), vol. 3. 



The scholars of these madrasas cooperated closely palace after every Friday prayer, and with the 

with the state administration. It is stated in Suleyman's seyfyu l-islam every Thursday. 16 Ebussuud Efendi, the 

law codes that the professors of the Siileymaniye seyhii'l-islam entrusted by Siileyman with the task of 

madrasas and their leader (i.e., the professor at the harmonizing the rules of the Shari c a with the ad- 

darii' l-hadis) had to consult with the grand vizier in his ministrative practice of the state, was also involved in 
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the Siileymaniye's construction: he placed the cor- 
nerstone of the mihrab in Siileymaniye's foundation 
ceremony and wrote the mosque's foundation inscrip- 
tion. 17 

The difference in emphasis between Siileyman's 
complex and Mehmed's is also revealed by a com- 
parison between the functions assigned to each 
mosque's personnel in their respective waqfiyyas. 18 
While similar services were provided in both mosques, 
the number of people attached to the Siileymaniye 
mosque was far greater, and the additional func- 
tionaries were all assigned duties that can be said to 
enhance the sultan's political power in the mosque's 
religious ceremony. 

An important new personage assigned to the 
Siileymaniye was a preacher (vaHz) from the Hanafi 
school, authorized to give sermons to believers during 
Friday prayers, religious holidays, and holy nights, and 
to pray for the souls of the Prophet, his companions, 
earlier Ottoman sultans, and the continuation of the 
present sultan's caliphate. The number of juz c readers 
was also raised from twenty in Mehmed's mosque to a 
hundred and twenty in the Siileymaniye, and the 
waqfiyya specified that they had to read relevant sec- 
tions of the Koran in groups of thirty every morning to 
assure the place of the sultan in heaven and on earth. 
The post of mu'-arrif, assigned to recite the lasliya and 
Fatiha on Fridays in Mehmed's mosque, was charged 
with a new duty in Siileyman's: he had to be trained in 
Arabic and Persian literature so he could compose 
poems in praise not only of the Prophet but also of the 
Ottoman sultans, especially the ruling sultan after Fri- 
day and holiday prayers. Other new functionaries of the 
Siileymaniye were the medddh-i hdfhdn, whose task it was 
to praise the Prophet in Arabic verse, and the 
mufemk-i ecza c , the man who marked the end of every 
juz c , praying for the Prophet, the Ottoman sultans, and 
the continuation of the reigning sultan's rule. 19 

By incorporating into the religious ceremony con- 
stant reminders of the sultan's power, these new func- 
tionaries were meant to reinforce the idea that his 
power was God-given. Along with the Koran reciters 
who were assigned suras 78, 67, and 37, the forty 
en c dmas — those who read every day the sixth sura of the 
Koran for "the strengthening of the sultan's sovereign- 
ty" — -daily provided a justification for Siileyman's 
rule. 20 This sura begins by praising the absolute power 
of God to whom everything belongs and ends with a 
divine legitimization of secular power: "It is He who 



has appointed you viceroys on earth and has raised 
some of you in rank above the others" (6:165). 

The functions of the mosque, like those of the 
madrasas, specified in its waqfiyya, demonstrate the 
political nature of the Siileymaniye complex. The 
Siileymaniye fulfilled the function of an imperial 
mosque where Siileyman and his impressive retinue 
prayed each Friday. 21 Those observances began with a 
stately procession through the city: 

First the Janissaries who must be seven thousand in 
number march on foot in front of him in such good order 
that one does not pass the other, carrying Turkish bows in 
their hands and gilded quivers at their sides, well furnished 
with damasquined arrows. They walk in a wonderful 
silence while their old captain marches behind them. 
Various officers follow them on horseback, some called 
beylerbey, admiral, qadi, subap, provincial judges ... sipahi, 
and beyond all of them comes the grand mufti (whom they 
hold in almost the same rank and reputation as we do the 
Pope, though he does not differ from the others in terms of 
accoutrement). They are all equipped and armed (except 
the aforementioned mufti) in their Turkish manner, some 
wearing gilded cloth; others velvet, white, red or blue 
satin, heavy with lace, variegated, and woven with gold 
and silver thread of a very rich manufacture . After them 
march a grand number of handsome pages decorated and 
adorned in a manner beyond description. Next come the 
four pashas who govern the grand lord [i.e., the sultan] 
peacefully and whose countenances demonstrate a very 
seigneurial majesty. Then comes the aforementioned 
grand lord, about fifteen paces after them. Those who 
follow him (who are of about the same number and 
equipage as those in front) proceed at another fifteen paces 
distance, so that in the midst of them all, he moves in small 
paces, mounted on a handsome horse caparisoned in 
velvet — the said caparison being decorated all over with 
fine oriental pearls. The said Siileyman carries a scimitar 
entirely covered and decorated with emeralds, rubies, 
diamonds, and other exquisite materials; it is surely the 
richest thing one can imagine. In the manner I have 
described, he goes to the aforementioned mosque in such 
beautiful order and silence that, except for the sound of the 
horses' hooves, one would think there was not a soul in the 
streets, although an almost infinite multitude from diverse 
nations are watching him pass. Then all the people salute 
him, bowing their heads low; their lord returns the same 
salute to his people with a great sweetness and gentleness, 
inclining his head, now here and now there, with a very 
becoming gravity. 22 

The sultan then entered the mosque from the ramp on 
the east that led to the royal east gate and the royal box 
beyond, while his court entered through the other side 
entrances. Then, "after having finished his prayer ac- 
cording to the customs of their law, he returns to his 
palace in the same way as he had come." 23 
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The French traveler G. Postel, who was in Istanbul 
when Suleyman was sultan, witnessed one of these pro- 
cessions to the Friday mosque, and describes it in 
similar terms; he adds that Suleyman distributed alms 
to the needy after the prayer was over. 24 Such a proces- 
sion clearly had a political purpose in its display of 
power and charity by a ruler who for the most part re- 
mained hidden behind the forbidding walls of his 
palace. As a pious and charitable foundation carrying 
the sultan's name, the Siileymaniye symbolized the 
power and charity of the patrimonial Ottoman state. 

That monumental complexes like the Siileymaniye 
functioned as symbols of political power is frankly 
recognized by Mustafa Ali in the book of etiquette he 
wrote for Murad HI in 995 (1586-87): 

To build rnasjids and mosques in the well-developed and 
prosperous seat of government and likewise to construct 
convents or madrasas in a famous capital are not pious 
deeds performed to acquire merit in God's sight. Every 
wise and intelligent man knows that these are pious deeds 
performed in order to accomplish being a leader and to 
make a good reputation. There are thousands of towns 
whose inhabitants are in need of masjids and convents. ... 
Yet, those who wish to perform pious deeds for ostentation 
and display obviously wish to be renowned in cities which 
are seats of the throne. 25 

Although this passage does not mention the 
Siileymaniye complex, it suggests that such a large- 
scale building project in a city that already had several 
royal Friday mosques would have been recognized by 
contemporaries as a symbol of the sultan's glory and 
not merely of his piety. 

CULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS AND MYTHS 

The Siileymaniye intermingles political and religious 
functions. To see how this intermingling is manifested 
in the building's architectural language, the building 
has first to be broken down into its constituent architec- 
tonic elements and formal units. Those that are 
culturally significant, can then be identified by turning 
to the texts that refer to this complex, most of which in- 
clude detailed inventories, dates, expenditures, and lists 
of buildings arranged according to function. 26 While 
those documents provide useful data pertaining to ar- 
chitectural vocabulary and building typologies, the 
organization of labor, and the daily sequence and 
economic aspects of construction for the period, their 
information is limited when it comes to the conceptual 
categories through which the Siileymaniye complex 
may originally have been seen. 



Among the sixteenth-century documents yielding 
particularly rich information are, in addition to the 
Suleymaniye's waqfiyya, the Tezkiretii' 1-Bii.nyan, written 
toward the end of Sinan's life (d. 1588) by his poet- 
painter friend Mustafa Sai Celebi, in which the 
qualities of Sinan's selected buildings are discussed 
under separate sections; the history by Ramazanzade 
Nisanci Mehmed (d. 1571), covering Ottoman history 
until the end of Suleyman's reign, which includes a 
detailed description of the Siileymaniye; Mustafa ibn 
Celal's Tabakatii l-Memalik ve Derecatii'l Mesdlik and the 
second volume of Lokman ibn Seyyid Huseyin's 
Hiinername, which also contain descriptions of the royal 
complex. 27 From the mid-seventeenth century, Evliya 
Celebi's travelogue has a descriptive section on the 
Siileymaniye and also recounts popular myths about its 
construction. 28 

These four sixteenth-century sources describe the 
mosque in terms of its symbolic associations and men- 
tion its dependencies only briefly. The dependencies, 
which are standard in plan, they regard as significant 
on account of the public services they provide rather 
than for their architecture. They identify the culturally 
significant architectonic elements of the mosque's in- 
terior (plates 9-10) as the minbar, the mihrab, the 
various pulpits, the royal box, the elaborate stained- 
glass windows, the artistic inscriptions; porphyry discs, 
revetments and columns of rare marble, colossal piers, 
great arches, and, finally, the monumental central 
dome and its satellites. The architectural features of the 
mosque's exterior they find significant are its 
monumentality, four tall minarets, arcaded marble 
courtyard with a fountain in its center, mausolea, and 
its broad outer precinct. 

The descriptions are full of cosmological terms and 
references to paradise. For example, the waqfiyya 
likens the mosque's dome and satellites to Gemini and 
the celestial orbits (plates 11, 12): "the earth challenges 
the sky ... with a dome that is even higher than 
paradise." 29 The fountain Qddirvdn) at the center of the 
marble courtyard is compared to Kawthar, the water 
basin in paradise into which the celestial rivers flow 
(plate 13). 30 The French traveler Du Fresne-Canaye 
who saw this (no longer functioning) fountain in 1573 
describes it as a square marble basin into which water 
dropped like rain from a dome, 31 a description repeated 
by Evliya and Lokman that leaves no doubt that the 
fountain was meant to be a visual replica of Kawthar. 32 
The Tabakatii' l-Memalik compares the whole building to 
paradise, an analogy conveyed in the mosque's inscrip- 
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Plate 9. Suleymaniye mosque. Interior looking toward the qibla wall. Plate 10. Suleymaniye mosque. Interior looking toward the anti- 

qibla wall. '■:■:: 



tions, as well as in Sai's inscription of Sinan's tomb, 
north of the Suleymaniye, which calls the Suleymaniye 
mosque a "symbol of paradise." 33 

The light provided by the numerous windows is also 
given its symbolic significance in the Suleymaniye 's 
waqfiyya, 3 * where the. Light Verse, "God is the light of 
the Heavens and the Earth" (24:35), is quoted to show 
that the mosque is illuminated by divine light. The 
verse, "The lamp in a glass, the glass as it were a glit- 
tering star" (24:35), compares the mosque at night lit 
with oil lamps to the night sky. 35 The qibla- wall win- 
dows continue this theme: they are the only stained- 
glass windows in the mosque and the attributes of God, 
as well as phrases from the Light Verse (plate 14), are 
inscribed on them. The wall is covered with ceramic 
panels of flower motifs, representing the garden of 
paradise. 



The mausolea of Siileyman and his wife again take 
up the paradisal theme. They are decorated with 
underglaze ceramic panels with blossoming tree and 
flower motifs, similar to the panels donated by 
Siileyman for the revetment of the Dome of the Rock. 36 
Siileyman' s mausoleum resembles the Dome of the 
Rock, the site of Solomon's Temple, 37 with its double 
dome inside, supported by a circular colonnade, and its 
octagonal shell outside, surrounded by an octagonal 
ambulatory. The similarity between the two interiors is 
particularly striking (plates 15, 16). The mausoleum 
ceiling is decorated with palmette motifs and ceramic 
stars with rock crystals and precious stones in their 
centers, a design apparently inspired by the jewel motifs 
of the Dome of the Rock. It may well be that the 
similarities are meant to be a reference to the legendary 
Temple of Solomon; it is known that the sultan intend- 
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Plate 11. Suleymaniye mosque. Main dome 




Plate 12. Suleymaniye mosque. Smaller domes surrounding the main dome 



ed to renovate the Dome of the Rock, 38 that he fre- 
quently made allusions to passages in the Koran where 
Solomon is mentioned, and that he was referred to as 
"Suleyman-i Zaman" (the Solomon of the Age) in his 
waqfiyya and in inscriptions on public fountains. 39 

Compared to the mausoleum, few motifs in the 
Suleymaniye mosque are recognizable as taking up the 
paradise analogy. The qibla wall is the notable excep- 



tion. A passage in the waqfiyya compares the mosque to 
the legendary Tram, a garden built by Emperor Shad- 
dad to imitate the garden of paradise (according to 
Mas c udi its precious columns were reused by Alex- 
ander): "Built on top of columns, it is an Iram whose 
like has never been created anywhere before. ' ' 40 Rather 
than directly imitating the paradise garden, the mosque 
takes the legendary columnar garden as its model. Just 
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Plate 13. Suleymaniye mosque. Marble courtyard with fountain. 



as the mausoleum is modeled on the Dome of the Rock 
with its culturally recognized paradisal and Solomonic 
references, so the mosque makes its paradise analogy 
through the intermediary of Iram, an already firmly 
established reference to paradise. 

The Iram metaphor suggests why such an enormous 
effort was devoted to finding appropriate granite, mar- 
ble, and porphyry columns for the Suleymaniye. They 
were collected both from ancient ruins, by architects 
sent to various parts of the empire, and from newer 
buildings that had reused ancient materials and were 
ordered torn down by the sultan. 41 The Flemish anti- 
quarian P. Gyllius, who was in Istanbul when the first 
steps in the Siileyrnaniye 's construction were under- 
taken, witnessed the removal of seventeen pillars of 
white marble from the Hippodrome: 

The present Emperor Solyman has taken up a Place in the 
middle of this Precinct; where he is laying a Foundation . . . 
now building with the most elegant Marble, brought from 



several Parts of the Turkish Dominions, sib that you may 
see infinite Kinds of it lying about the Building, not lately 
dug out of the Quarry, but such as for many ages has been 
used in the Palaces of several Princes and Emperors, not 
only in Byzantium, but in Greece, and all Egypt. 42 

Because of the difficulty in transporting these huge 
stones, a number of legends grew up around them, just 
as they had around the stone used for the construction 
of the Hagia Sophia, whose pillaged treasures and their 
transportation were thought to demonstrate Justinian's 
wealth and power.* 3 Latifi, who lived during the reign 
of Stileyman, recounts the partly mythical history of 
Hagia Sophia in his Evsqf-i Istanbul written just before 
the Siileyrnaniye 's construction. In it he reports that 
some of the priceless marble columns came from the 
Iram-like palace which Solomon's demons and fairies 
(dws and pans) had built for his wife. 44 

The Suleymaniye makes a deliberate reference to the 
Hagia Sophia through its use of precious materials from 
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half-domes. While this allusion to Justinian's building 
was made in part simply because of its prestige, there 
may also have been other reasons. 45 Hagia Sophia was 
built as the templum novum Solomonis, imitating 
Solomon's legendary temple through its textual descrip- 
tions. According to a popular tradition, at Hagia 
Sophia's opening ceremony Justinian declared, 
"Solomon, I have surpassed you!" 46 The reference to 
Hagia Sophia might have been meant to imply a con- 
nection between Siileyman's mosque and Solomon's 
Temple. Ottoman poets and historians who refer to 
huge columns as being "suleymani" also tie the mosque 
to the Iram metaphor. 47 

Siileyman had ships built to transport a colossal col- 
umn and rare marbles from the ruined Temple of 
Jupiter in Baalbek to Istanbul, just as Justinian once 
had reportedly transported marble columns from the 
same antique site for Hagia Sophia's construction. 48 



Plate 16. Jerusalem. Dome of the Rock. Interior. 



mausoleum . (Photo : courtesy Fine Arts Library, Harvard.) 
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The Baalbek Temple is associated in Islamic sources 
with the palace Solomon built for the Queen of Sheba, M 
and bringing stone from Solomon's palace therefore 
provides yet another Solomonic reference for 
Suleyman's mosque. That this was deliberate is con- 
firmed in a passage of the TezkiretiT l-Bilnydn, where Sai 
writes about the Suleymaniye, "Each of its world- 
famous colored marbles carried the memory of a dif- 
ferent land, and according to the authority of most 
histories, came from the ruins of the Queen of Sheba's 
palace built by Solomon the Prophet. " 50 R. Lubenau, a 
German who visited Istanbul during the reign of 
Murad III (1574-95), mentions that the colossal red col- 
umns were transported at huge expense from King 
Solomon's palace in Jerusalem. 51 The comparisons 
drawn in the Tez/ciretii' I Biinyan between Siileymaniye's 
construction workers and the mythical dws who built 
Solomon's Temple 32 and in the waqfiyya between 
Siileymaniye's mihrab and the jinn-like creations of 
Solomon (echoed in Evliya Celebi's description of the 
same mihrab, "It is said to be like the mihrab of 
Solomon the Prophet" 53 ) suggest that the consistent 
Solomonic references can not have been accidental. 

Legendary feats of construction were part of the Ot- 
toman popular imagination. 54 ' When Evliya Celebi 
describes the origins of Istanbul, he identifies its 
founder as King Solomon and its pre-Ottoman 
rebuilders as Alexander and Constantine, who con- 
structed many buildings to strengthen their religion and 
nation. 55 Building is one way of marking epochs in 
history, and Evliya continues to describe the buildings 
of Ottoman sultans as the successors of those great 
kings. This type of intermingling of myth and history 
was an aspect of Ottoman popular culture that could 
easily turn Suleyman's search for columns from 
Solomon's palace in Baalbek, Alexandria, and Con- 
stantinople into a symbolic act. That Suleymaniye 's 
references to the past were readily recognizable is sug- 
gested by the Flemish traveler Busbecq, who was in 
Istanbul during Suleyman's reign: "The Turks have 
not the slightest idea of chronology, or of different 
epochs, and they mix up together in a wonderful way all 
historical events. Should the thought occur to them, 
they have no hesitation in stating that Job was King 
Solomon's seneschal, and Alexander the Great 
commander-in-chief of his armies . " 56 

According to Sai, two of the four colossal red-granite 
columns that help support the lateral arches between 
the piers of the main dome came from Baalbek and 
Alexandria respectively, the other two from the royal 



palace (Saray-i c Amire) and the Kiztagi in Istanbul 
(plate 17). The documents published by Barkan support 
Sai's claim, since they include imperial orders for the 
transportation of the columns from those places. 57 
Michael Rogers has raised some doubts about the 
provenance of these columns, arguing that they are not 
the ones referred to in Sai or in Barkan 's documents, 
because locating four identical columns in four different 
places would have been impossible. He thinks the 
matching columns must have come from elsewhere, 
and that the ones mentioned in the documents may 
have been stored for use in other buildings. He con- 
cludes that "the orders published by Barkan show the 
Ottoman administration at its most efficient, but not at 
its most imaginative," and asks, "Why go to the dif- 
ficulty of matching four separate columns when the 
transport of four identical columns or at least two pairs 
would have saved so much trouble?" 58 Perhaps the 
answer lies in Suleyman's desire to acquire columns 
with a rich range of royal connotations; ordinary 
matching columns would not have fulfilled that 
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Plate 17. Suleymaniye mosque. Interior. Two of the red granite 

columns that support the mosque's lateral arches. (Photo: 

courtesy Fine Arts Library, Harvard.) 
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purpose. The time-consuming operation of searching 
out and transporting the columns, whether they were 
used or not, also shows considerable imagination, con- 
trary to what Rogers says: few people need know the 
source of the columns actually used in the Siileymaniye. 
What mattered was that Suleyman had proved he had 
the power and wealth to carry out a vast operation and 
that people believed the columns came from Baalbek, 
Alexandria, the royal palace, and Kiztasi, whatever 
their actual provenance. Texts such as Sai's served to 
propagate this belief. 

The central baldaquin was perhaps the most sym- 
bolically charged element in the mosque (plate 18), with 
its mighty dome carried on gigantic arches, which are 
compared in the sources to the arch of Chosroes, 59 and 
its four red-granite columns, which gave it royal, as 
well as specifically Sunni, associations. In the 



Tezkiretu' l~ Bimyan, Sai describes them as the station of 
the Prophet's four chosen friends, the caliphs Abu 
Bakr, c Umar, c Uthman, and c Ali. He later uses the 
same metaphor in a poem: 

This well-proportioned mosque became the Ka c ba 
Its four columns became the Prophet's four friends, 
A house of Islam supported by four pillars, 
It gained strength through the Prophet's four friends. 60 

This analogy is also encountered in the 
Tabakatii' l-Memalik, which likens Siileymaniye 's four 
colossal granite columns to the four caliphs who are the 
four pillars of Sunni theology, thus adding a religious 
layer of meaning to the royal connotations of these col- 
umns. 61 

An intermingling of royal and religious symbolism 
was also attributed to the four minarets. The 










Plate 18. Siileymaniye mosque. Central baldaquin. Main dome and support system. 
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Tufifetu' ' l-Mi'-mann and Evliya's travelogue tell us that 
their ten balconies represent Suleyman's position as 
tenth Ottoman ruler; 62 both Sai and Mustafa ibn Celal 
state that the Siileymaniye's four minarets and its dome 
represent the Prophet who is the "Dome of Islam" sur- 
rounded by his four friends Abu Bakr, c Umar, 
c Uthman, and c Ali. 63 This religious symbolism 
superimposed on the imperial theme advertises the 
Siileymaniye as a specifically Sunni mosque, and that 
Sunni character is emphasized in the numerous descrip- 
tions that compare the mosque to the Ka c ba. A line 
from Sai's poem about the mosque reads, "This well- 
proportioned mosque became the Ka c ba," an idea 
repeated by Nisanci Mehmed and Mustafa ibn Celal, 
who refer to Siileymaniye as "the second Ka c ba." 6,( A 
letter from Shah Tahmasp for the opening ceremony 
refers to the Siileymaniye as a sanctuary whose site 
recalls that of the Holy House of God (i.e., the Ka c ba) 
in the Haram/' 5 Enclosing the mosque in a wide outer 
precinct where caravans would pitch their tents and sur- 
rounding it with four madrasas resembling those he 
built around the Ka c ba and dedicated to the four Sunni 
schools of law reinforced (he analogy; the message is 
driven home by the piece of the Ka c ba's Black Stone 
placed over the gate of Suleyman's mausoleum/" 1 

THE FORMAL ARCHITECTONIC LEVEL, 

The theme of power in the complex is not com- 
municated through an innovative architectural 
vocabulary. Siileymaniye's dependencies are easily 
classified: they represent functional building types and 
standard schemes. The mosque itself represents a 
culmination of earlier experiments. What distinguishes 
the Siileymaniye from other monuments of its time is 
the way these traditional architectural motifs are used 
in a creative synthesis and monumentalization of ar- 
chitectural forms that had accumulated since the reign 
of Murad II. Its geometric plan is skillfully terraced to 
adapt it to the sloping terrain. Its monumental scale, its 
priceless multicolored building stone, its numerous 
minarets contribute to the symbolic effect. Its imperial 
site on Istanbul's third hill is particularly significant. 
From that place it dominates the city. Three sides of the 
outer precinct are surrounded by walls pierced with 
windows. The fourth overlooks the Golden Horn and 
the Bosphorus, providing a panoramic view of Galata, 
Uskiidar, the Old Palace, and the Topkapi Palace; it 
was left open to avoid blocking the view. The 
Siileymaniye's dominion over this panoramic: landscape 



is beautifully expressed by Evliya's remark that from its 
outer courtyard the mosque's congregation "can watch 
the world." 67 

Its site was once occupied by the Old Palace, which 
had served as the imperial residence before the Topkapi 
(Saray-i Cedid). Evliya tells us that the Old Palace was 
damaged by fire and then rebuilt on a smaller scale. In 
the space remaining the construction of the 
Siileymaniye complex, together with various palaces for 
important state officials, was begun. 68 Surrounded by 
mansions and the Old Palace, where part of the 
Sultan's harem remained, 69 the Siileymaniye complex 
was suitably located in an area probably rivaled in 
prestige only by the residential quarter of the Topkapi 
Palace itself, which also boasted a number of palaces. 

The theme of royal power is repeated in the 
Siileymaniye's architectural features. The central 
baldaquin, already highly charged with royal and 
religious associations, is architecturally accentuated 
with colossal piers, great arches, and lateral arches with 
alternating voussoirs resting on the four legendary red- 
granite columns that detach themselves both structural- 
ly and decoratively as significant architectonic elements 
(plates 9, 10, 17, 18). This concern for the articulation 
and detachment of separate architectonic units also ex- 
plains the comparatively simple decoration of the 
Siileymaniye. 

Unfortunately, little of the original decoration re- 
mains. The rnosque suffered from a fire in 1660 and an 
earthquake in 1766; it was redecorated in an ugly 
baroque- rococo style in the nineteenth century by 
Fossati, and its inscriptions were renewed in 1869 by 
Abdiilfettah Efendi. 70 This Europeanizing decoration 
was removed in a renovation undertaken between 1959 
and 1969, and was replaced by original designs 
whenever they were uncovered under the nineteenth- 
century layer of paint; where no underlayer was found, 
the restorers improvised motifs based on other 
decorated mosques dating from Suleyman's reign. 

The results in no way measure up to the original, 
however. It was executed by the foremost artists of the 
time, whose names can be found in the documents 
published by Barkan. The same documents give lists of 
materials used in the decoration, such as dyes, 
pigments, ceramic tiles, lamps, and stained glass, and 
specify the amount of gold leaf used for inscriptions on 
the domes, for gilding the capitals of columns, and for 
other painted decorations, 71 but they do not provide 
sufficient information for a reconstruction of 
Siileymaniye's original decorative program. It can be 
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argued, however, that the decoration was subordinated 
to the structural lines, since few areas of the mosque 
were suitable for painting. The walls faced with expen- 
sive stone revetments, the tiled qibla wall, and the col- 
umns would not have been covered wilh paint except 
for the gilded capitals. Only the ceilings of the pulpits 
and the royal box, the domical superstructure, and the 
pendentives would have been painted. 

Nisanci Mehtned mentions the mosque's precious 
columns, its colored marbles, its stained-glass windows, 
and its ornamented mihrab, minbar, and pulpits, and 
praises the painted decoration, especially the sun-like 
roundels (giinesves senuekr) shining on its ceiling with a 
brilliance that dazzles the eye, and the gold and silver 
motifs decorating the domes. 72 These roundels with 
gold letters radiating from a center like rays of the sun 
help support the analogy drawn in the waqfiyya be- 
tween Siileymaniye's domes and the heavenly realm 
and suggest that the lost decoration on the domes pro- 
bably consisted of radially arranged medallion motifs 
representing the zone of the heavens. 73 The iron rings 
suspended from the central dome in several layers, on 
which hung glass lamps, decorated ostrich eggs, and 
reflective balls of mirror, echoed the circle of the dome 
in the lower zone. When these oil lamps were lighted at 
night, the mosque's interior must truly have resembled 
the starry night sky. 74 

In contrast to the lavishly painted domes and penden- 
tives, the stone revetments of the mosque's lower zones 
were left relatively bare. Tile facing was used only on 
the qibla wall, even though Suleyman's reign saw the 
flourishing of the Iznik tile industry, whose products 
covered the interiors of whole buildings (the Riistem 
Pasha mosque, for example). Such intricately patterned 
tile revetments create a densely decorated surface whose 
numerous motifs cannot be perceived individually. In 
contrast, Siileymaniye's relatively plain walls accen- 
tuate its symbolically charged architectonic units and 
the structural skeleton to which the decorative elements 
are subordinated. In the mosque's interior, differences 
are kept to a minimum in order to concentrate attention 
on the columns, marble panels, porphyry discs, great 
arches, the mihrab, minbar and royal box, the stained- 
glass windows, and the inscriptions. 

A passage in the waqfiyya supports the theory that 
ornamentation with tiles or painting was deliberately 
kept to a minimum. There it is written that the mosque 
would have been decorated with pearls and rubies, if 
decorating sanctuaries with precious stones, gold, and 
silver had been required by the Prophet's Shari c a. Since 



it was not required, they refrained from applying 
gilding (tezliib) and precious stones (tarsi), and concen- 
trated instead on increasing the mosque's services and 
on strengthening its structure. 71 In other words, struc- 
tural presence was regarded as more important than 
splendid decoration. The floating effect of Hagia 
Sophia, where forms interpenetrate smoothly, and the 
integration of architectonic elements were deliberately 
rejected in favor of an appearance of strength and 
durability. The waqfiyya praises the mosque's sturdy 
foundations and buttressing based on a careful use of 
Euclidean geometrical principles (plate 19). 7<i The text 
prepared by the xeyhu l-isldm Ebussuud Efendi for the 
mosque's foundation inscription describes it as "built 
with mighty pillars strengthened with stakes, supports, 
and haughty buttresses, lofty stairs, and high minaret 
balconies." 77 

While this concern for structural solidity was no 
doubt partly inspired by the constant threat of earth- 
quakes — many domes had collapsed in the earthquake 
of 1509 — it was also a recognized architectural 
metaphor for power. Evliya Qelebi says that Sinan 
boasted to Suieyman, "My Emperor, I have built you a 
mosque that will remain on the face of the earth until 
the Day of Judgment, and when Hallaj Marisur comes 
to shake Mount Damavand from its foundations, he 
will be able to shatter the mountain but not this 
dome." 78 

The unshakable Suleymaniye is powerfully expressed 
in its imposing mass. On its high hill, the royal mosque 
and its multidomed dependencies form a pyramid 
descending from the great central dome toward the 
Golden Horn (plate 2), a cascade of forms that visually 
expresses the sultan's absolute power over Ottoman in- 
stitutions — a power exerted downward from the divine- 
ly appointed sovereign at the top. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS 

Royal and religious messages are interwoven in the 
Siileymaniye's inscriptions to communicate the sultan's 
absolute power. Aside from the founding inscription, 
all are Koranic. The foundation inscription can be 
found at the mosque's main entrance which leads from 
the inner courtyard to the sanctuary (plate 20). 7!) Its 
thuluth script, composed by Hasan Celebi who was a 
student of Ahmed Karahisari, is carved in relief on 
three rectangular stone panels. The two vertical panels 
are placed on the flanking sides of the portal, the 
horizontal one above the door. The text begins on the 
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Plate 19. Siileymaniye mosque. Qibla wall buttresses. 




Plate 20. Siileymaniye mosque. Main entrance. Foundation inscription. 



top line of the right panel, reads through the middle sec- 
tion, and ends on the left panel, an arrangement similar 
to the tripartite foundation inscription of Mehmed II's 
mosque. 80 In both, the right panel inscription states 
that the mosque was built as a pious deed according to 
God's wish and is followed by the sultan's titles; the 
middle panel lists the sultan's genealogy; and the left 



panel contains prayers for the continuation of the Ot- 
toman dynasty and for the souls of the royal ancestors. 
Although similar in arrangement and content, the 
two inscriptions emphasize different themes. 
Mehmed' s stresses his role as conqueror. In the right 
panel, it says he has rebuilt the deserted ruins of 
knowledge and science in the unequaled city of Istan- 
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bul, which so many had earlier tried without success to 
conquer. The Suleymaniye's foundation inscription 
(prepared by the same feyhii' l-islam Ebussuud Efendi 
who was given the task of bringing the administrative 
practices of the state in line with the Shari c a) em- 
phasizes on the right panel the sultan's divine right to 
rule as revealed in the Koran and his role as protector of 
orthodox Islam and of the Shari c a against heterodoxy. 
The middle panel gives Siileyman's Ottoman lineage 
and his title as the promulgator of the Ottoman laws. 
Together with the section that portrays him as the just 
ruler who codified Ottoman law, the foundation in- 
scription represents a balance of Siileyman's worldly 
and spiritual authorities. 

Ebussuud' s text was shortened on the stone panels. 
The left panel includes a summary of the passage where 
he refers to the mosque as a place "for people who 
dedicate themselves to prayer and to devotional ser- 
vices, for those who despair at night and ask forgiveness 
at dawn, for those who recite God's verses all night and 
mornings and evenings." 81 Constant communal prayer 
is not mentioned in Mehmed's inscription; his mosque 
is simply called a pious foundation. The reference to 
communal devotion may reflect the policy of enforcing 
religious orthodoxy in Siileyman's reign. The firmly in- 
stitutionalized Sunnism adopted by the Ottoman state 
to replace an earlier tolerance for heterodoxy influenced 
the choice of Koranic inscriptions for the mosque. 

The painted Koranic inscriptions in the mosque have 
been restored several times, but unlike the other 
painted decorations their correspondence to Evliya 
Celebi and Sai's descriptions suggests that they have re- 
tained the outlines of the original script. The ceramic 
inscriptions on the qibla wall, over the windows of the 
mosque's courtyard facade, and inside the mausolea, as 
well as the carved stone inscriptions inside and above 
the gates of the marble courtyard and around the dome 
of Hurrem's mausoleum, are original. Although there 
may have been more inscriptions in Siileyman's time, 
the sources suggest that those remaining are at least 
representative. 

Koranic texts chosen for the Siileymaniye turn up in 
other monuments as well; it is their cumulative effect 
that makes them significant. They were clearly chosen 
to convey a single message. 82 Evliya tells us that "each 
alif, lam, and kaf was made ten arsuns tall so they could 
be easily read." 83 References in documents to paper for 
the planning of Suleymaniye's dome inscriptions sug- 
gest that they were carefully laid out. 84 



Inscriptions for monuments were usually selected by 
their founders, and this suggests that the patron was 
aware that they could convey a message of 
importance. 85 For the Siileymaniye, Koranic passages 
were chosen that were related to the metaphor of 
paradise and the prescriptions of the Shari c a regarding 
the ritual duties of orthodox Muslims. 

The two side entrances bear Koranic inscriptions for 
those entering the marble courtyard whose fountain 
(jadirvari) is compared to the fountain of paradise in 
various sources. The west gate reads: "Peace be unto 
thee! Thou art good, so enter ye to dwell therein" 
(39:73), a reference to believers whose piety is powerful 
enough to open the gates of paradise (plate 21). The 
east gate has a similar quotation: "Peace be unto thee! 
Enter the Garden of Eden because of what ye used to 




Plate 21. Siileymaniye mosque. West gate of the marble courtyard. 
Inscription. 
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do" (16:32) (plate 22). The same formula is repeated at 
the side entrances of the mosque. The one on the east, 
mentioned by Evliya, reads: "Peace be unto you! For if 
you are patient, fair is the ultimate abode" (13:24). 
The pendant gate on the west is again an invitation to 
enter paradise. In short, the Siileymaniye's gates are 
being equated with the gates of paradise, its interior 
and courtyard with the gardens of paradise. 
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Plate 22. Suleymaniye mosque. East gate of marble courtyard. 

::^ Inscription:::::: 



The Koranic passage on the mosque's main dome 
draws attention to the comparison made between it and 
its satellite domes and the celestial bodies. According to 
Sai the entire verse 35:41, written in beautiful script by 
Karahisari, was put there: 86 "Lo! Allah graspeth the 
Heavens and the Earth so that they deviate not, and if 
they were to deviate, there is not one that can grasp 



them after him. Lo! He is clement, forgiving." 
Together with the four calligraphic roundels on the 
main dome's pendentives, this cosmic verse proclaim- 
ing the absolute power of God suggests a parallel be- 
tween the cosmos held steadily in balance by God and 
the heavenly dome of the Suleymaniye held steadily by 
its piers. 37 The dome inscriptions are contained in 
circles with letters radiating like the sun's rays to give 
visual support to this cosmological analogy. The earth 
"challenges the sky" with Siileymaniye's dome. 88 

That the Suleymaniye is a Sunni mosque is an- 
nounced by the Sunni profession of faith, or shahada, 
inscribed on the monumental portal that serves as the 
main entrance to the marble courtyard (plate 23). 89 The 
shahada is repeated in two rectangular panels above the 
mihrab (plate 14). The stained-glass windows of the 
qibla wall bear the names of God, Muhammad, and the 
four caliphs, above which are two roundels reading 
"Muhammad" and "Allah," representing the impor- 
tance of the Prophet as preacher of the Shari c a and of 
God as the lawgiver without the intercession of c Ali. 
The roundels on the four huge piers also carry the 
names of the four caliphs and represent the four pillars 
of Sunni theology. 

According to the Tabafcatu' l-Memalik , all the mosque's 
inscriptions were chosen from the Koran, a source 
directly conveying (he word of Allah, as opposed to the 
Safavid and early Ottoman mosques, such as the Ye§il 
Cami, in which the less authoritative hadith, references 
to c Ali, and even passages of Persian poetry are exten- 
sively used. 90 Almost all the verses emphasize the 
straight path of the Shari c a to be followed by the or- 
thodox believer, the ritual duties that distinguish the 
Sunni from the Shi c i Safavids (who according to Ot- 
toman historical texts of the period ignored such formal 
requirements). Pecevi, a seventeenth-century historian, 
writes that during Suleyman's reign Ottoman muftis 
prepared fatwas against the Shi c i Safavids, calling them 
infidels because they not only disregarded communal 
ritual duties and Friday prayers, but also cursed the 
Prophet's chosen friends Abu Bakr, c Umar, and 
c Uthman. 91 

Paul Ricault, who visited Istanbul in the mid- 
seventeenth century, observed that Ottoman muftis 
continued to write fatwas against the Safavids, whom 
they regarded as infidels because they did not consider 
public prayer in mosques to be necessary. These fatwas 
also reprimanded the Shi c ites for using mosques for 
purposes other than prayer. 92 For the Sunni Ottomans, 
mosques were sanctuaries devoted solely to ritual 
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duties. They rejected the early multifunctional zawiya- 
mosques and separated madrasas and hostels from the 
mosque's fabric. That the mosque was strictly sacred 
space is also the message conveyed in a ceramic-tile in- 
scription over the window next to the minbar, "Wear 
thy beautiful apparel at every time and place of prayer" 
(7:31). 

The Sunni Ottoman state enforced prescriptions of 
the Shari c a about the ritual duties of orthodox Muslims. 
In the Suleymaniye mosque, Koranic inscriptions place 
these outward manifestations of devotion above the in- 
ner, mystical relation to God. Beneath the shahada on 
the monumental portal, "Worship at fixed hours hath 
been enjoined on the believers" (4:103) (plate 23); in- 
side the marble courtyard, above the north arcade, 
"And those who are attentive at their worship, these 
will dwell in gardens honored" (i.e., the Garden of 
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Plate 23. Suleymaniye mosque. Portal leadi: 
yard. Inscription. 



Eden) (70:34-35) (plate 24); at the same courtyard's 
south arcade, above the central arch leading to the 
mosque's main entrance, "Be guardians of your 
prayers, and the midmost prayer, and stand up in devo- 
tion to Allah" (2:238) (plate 25). Inside the mosque 
(plate 10), in the inscriptions on the north half-dome: 
"O ye who believe! Bow down and prostrate thyself, 
and worship thy Lord and do good and haply ye may 
prosper" (22:77), and on the small half-domes flanking 
it: "Recite that which hath been revealed to thee of the 
Scripture, and perform worship. Lo! Worship 
preserveth from lewdness and iniquity" (39:45). On 
the four rectangular marble plaques over the 
Suleymaniye 's lateral arches carried by the red-granite 
columns (plate 17), the verse (9:112) where reference is 
made to the covenant whereby God gives everlasting 
felicity in paradise to the believer who follows the path 
of orthodoxy is inscribed. Placing it here tells the wor- 
shiper that following the regulations of the Shari c a for 
correct worship will ensure him a place in paradise. 

Ebussuud's fatwas also dictate the compulsory per- 
formance of the official Islamic prayer ritual and justify 
the punishment of those who neglect it. One exhorts the 
qadis to enforce the building of Friday mosques in 
districts lacking communal prayer places, even if the in- 
habitants are reluctant to go there. 93 This emphasis on 
strict religious orthodoxy was in part the result of the 
long and bitter struggle with the Safavids and the 
heterodox Kizilbas. Popular uprisings in Anatolia near- 
ly always took the form of heretical religious 
movements, since opposition to Islam had become 
synonymous with opposition to the power of the Ot- 
toman state. 94 The Suleymaniye 's Koranic inscriptions 
reflected this policy of religious orthodoxy enforced by a 
caliph-sultan seeking to legitimize his power as being in 
the service of the Shari c a's straight path. 

The Suleymaniye 's four levels of meaning — func- 
tional, cultural, formal, and verbal — together repeat 
the themes of power and legitimization. Some of the 
mechanisms used to do this have been described here, 
but no claim is made to having exhausted all the 
culturally assigned contextual associations of the 
Suleymaniye. Every interpretation is inevitably tied to 
the interpreter's own point of view. Here we have only 
tried to determine how the multilayed architectural 
discourse of the Suleymaniye complex operated within 
a specific social context and how its structures of 
signification were mobilized to communicate a political 
statement. 
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Plate 25. Siileymaniye mosque. Central arch of the south arcade. Inscription. 



The Siileymaniye complex was the most ambitious of 
Suleyman's many building activities, but he sponsored 
others, not only in the vicinity of Istanbul, but in the 
Balkans and Anatolia, and in the cities of Mecca, 
Medina, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Baghdad. All of 
them sought, 95 either by the addition to already extant 
buildings of minarets, inscriptions, and ceramic tiles or 



by newly built edifices in the classical Ottoman style, to 
legitimize the ruler's power. 

The unity of this imperial style was reinforced by the 
corps of royal architects organized under Sinan and sta- 
tioned in the Topkapi Palace, which directed the con- 
struction of buildings throughout the empire. 96 The 
relatively unified imperial style they created poses 
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problems when the meaning of individual monuments 
is sought. That is why most studies of Ottoman ar- 
chitecture adopt a functionalist-formalist interpretive 
framework that de-emphasizes the culturally assigned 
symbolic meanings of individual buildings. Extra- 
architectural mechanisms such as cultural associations, 
references to popular myths, and carefully chosen in- 
scriptions played an important role in the ideological 
discourse, however. It may even have been precisely 
the culturally recognized extra-architectural connota- 
tions that conveyed meaning to individual monuments, 
whose commonly repeated architectural forms were 
otherwise lacking a strong symbolic charge. 

Although here we have concentrated on the 
Siileymaniye's ideological message, the integration of 
this building complex into the Ottoman social fabric 
also deserves attention. The Siileymaniye's opening 
ceremony, for example, brought together all segments 
of Ottoman society as well as foreign statesmen; 97 the 
transportation of its building materials from all over the 
empire through a complex communication network 
made its construction a public enterprise. The 
numerous villages, islands, and shops whose income 
formed the endowment of the imperial complex were an 
integral part of that enterprise, even though they were 
geographically removed from it. The Siileymaniye's 
construction took an army of workers eight years to 
complete; huge amounts of building materials involved 
a complicated organization that in itself reflected the 
power of the Ottoman state. Financing and building it 
had a significant impact on the empire's economic and 
social life. 98 It also owed much to Siileyman's victories 
at the height of Ottoman power: Evliya Celebi tells us 
that Siileyman diverted huge shares of the spoils from 
battles fought at Belgrade, Malta, and Rhodes to the 
construction of the royal complex and that it was built 
as a memorial to his conquests, 99 an idea also suggested 
in a passage from Mustafa Ali's Counsel for Sultans, writ- 
ten for Murad III in 1581: 

As long as the glorious sultans, the Alexander-like 
kings, have not enriched themselves with the spoils of the 
Holy War and have not become owners of lands through 
gains of campaigns of the Faith, it is not appropriate that 
they undertake to build soup kitchens for the poor and 
hospitals or to repair libraries and higher medreses or, in 
general, to construct establishments of charity, and it is 
seriously not right to spend and waste the means of the 
public treasury on unnecessary projects. For, the Divine 
Laws do not permit the building of charitable 
establishments with the means of the public treasury, 
neither do they allow the foundation of mosques and 
that are not needed. Unless a sultan, after con- 



ducting a victorious campaign, decides to spend the booty 
he has made on pious deeds rather than on his personal 
pleasures, and engages to prove this by the erection of 
[public] buildings. 100 

This passage explains why, after the Selimiye in 
Edirne (1568-74), which was built with the spoils of 
Selim II's Cyprus campaign, 101 no royal complex ap- 
proaching the Siileymaniye's monumentality was built 
for so long a time. Lubenau says that Murad III did not 
build a royal mosque in his capital because he had won 
no important victories: according to Turkish custom, 
only sultans who led armies that had conquered Chris- 
tian lands had the right to build a royal mosque in the 
capital. 102 Between 1609 and 1617, Sultan Ahmed I 
broke that rule by sponsoring the last great Ottoman 
complex, despite the ulema's protest that mosques 
should be built only with the spoils of conquest. 103 
Ahmed's complex represented an attempt to recapture 
past glories at a time when the economic and political 
decline of the Ottoman empire had already begun. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 



NOTES 

1. Construction continued on the dependencies of the complex 
after 1556-57, the date in Siileymaniye's foundation inscrip- 
tion. The mausoleum for Siileyman's wife was completed after 
her death in 1558, and that for Siileyman was built by his son 
Selim II after his father's death in 1566; Wolfgang Miiller- 
Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographic Istanbuls: Byzantion- 
Konslantinopohs-Istanbul bis zum Beginn des 17. Jahrhunderls 
(Tubingen: Ernst Wasmuth, 1977), pp. 466-67. A court order 
from Selim II to the qadis of Bursa, Aniasya, Kastamonu, and 
Merzifon, dated 975 (1567-68), demands that skilled masons 
immediately be sent to Istanbul to build his father's 
mausoleum; Ahmet Reiik, On Alttnci Astrda Istanbul Hayatv. 
1553-1591 [Life in Istanbul in the sixteenth century: 
1553-1591] (Istanbul: Devlet Basimevi, 1935), p. 15, no. 3. An 
illustration of the Chester Beatty Siileymanndme (ms. 413, folio 
115b) written in 987 (1579-80) depicts the burial of Siileyman 
in an imperial tent temporarily erected for the ceremony on the 
plot where his mausoleum was later to be built. 

2. Kemal Edib Kiirkcuoglu, Siikymaniye Vakfiyesi [Siileymaniye's 
endowment deed] (Ankara: Resimli Posta Matbaasi, 1962), 
pp. 21-27, 31-50. For the list of dependencies, see also Mustafa 
ibn Celat, Tabakatu'l-Mematik vt ' DerecdtiV l-Mnsalik [Categories of 
countries and degrees of professions] (Topkapi Palace Library 
Ms. E. H. 1427, completed between 1555 and 1567), fols. 
424a-426b; and Lokman ibn ■ Seyyid Huseyin, Hunername II 
[Book of talents II] (Topkapi Palace library ms. H. 1524, com- 
pleted in 1588), fols. 286a-286b. The complex also provided 
lodgings for its personnel in the rooms flanking the north portal 
and above the gates flanking the cemetery. 
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